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of captains, who has no equal in the world," as Father
Allouez informed the Indians of Sault Ste Marie in
1671. Though distance might seem to favour the
exercise of personal initiative, the governor of Canada,
like his colleagues in Britanny, Normandy, or Guyenne,
had no illusions about the range of this absolutism.
Had he the slightest inclination to exceed it, after
having put the ocean between himself and his master,
a sharp order reminded him immediately of the
limitations of his authority. Frontenac learned that
lesson, to his cost, when he called the "States General
of New France."

'Vet, on the whole, the system had its uses since it
prevented the exercise of power from degenerating into
tyranny. No doubt governor and intendant, jealous
each of his own authority, quarrelled between them-
selves more than was seemly, but not to the point
where they neglected the most important of their
duties. That was a better state of affairs than the
despotism that so many administrators have exercised
in other distant possessions. There is no cause for
surprise that in that age absolutism should have found
favour in New France. For, more even than in the
Kingdom of France itself, where the character of the
monarchy was far from being tyrannical, the paternal
note marked the government of Canada. For proof
of this it is only necessary to read again the frequent
instructions sent by the King or his ministers to the
governor and intendants on the importance of protect-
ing the liberty of the Canadiens, on the perils of the
abuse of authority, on the urgency of succouring the
settlers in all matters, of the need for "entering into all
the details of their little affairs, and of their family